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Through a 
Spy’s Eye: 
The Mole in 
Their Midst 


Admiration and Angst 
Lithe Intelligence Community 



The Cold War may be over. But the stunning 
case of Aldrich Hazen Ames — the impressively 
named alleged Soviet mole at the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency — gives proof, if any were necessary, 
that the game goes on. 

Tm not outraged and shocked at it,” said former 
CIA director Stansfield Turner, with the sang-froid 
that infected all the experts consulted yesterday on 
the meaning of the episode — one of the most seri- 
ous security breaches in recent history. “Spying is 
going to continue.” 

So, should American officialdom vent its outrage 
at the Russians for their sneaky and disreputable 
behavior in allegedly recruiting into their service 
the onetime chief of Soviet counterintelligence? Or 
shot Id it sit back and applaud their admirable trade- 
craft? 

“Professionally, it’s the latter. Publicly, it’s the 
former,” said veteran CIA operative David Whipple, 
now executive director of the Association of For- 
mer Intelligence Officers. 

“The answer is, don’t do either,” said former CIA 
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Z director Richard Helms. “In other 

* words, don't be mad at them. That’s 
» pointless. And don’t praise them. We 
t shouldn’t let it have an impact at all on 

* our foreign policy. We should let this ep- 
j isode drop off the radar screen like the 
'■ blip that it is.” 

” A veteran cold warrior who knows 
» the rules of the game, Whipple greeted 
t with amusement President Clinton’s 

* stem display in the Rose Garden after 

* Tuesday’s arrest, somberly chiding the 

* Russians for activities that the United 
•: States would be delighted to engage in. 
~ “My heart goes out to the president,” 



Whipple said with a hearty laugh 
% Helms, for all his nonchalance, saw 
| at least one disturbing angle. “This is 
| any CIA director’s nightmare to find 
^ out that a Soviet spy is in the inner- 

* most, most sensitive part of the agen- 

1 oy- I am heart-sorry for Jim Woolsey 

- that it had to happen on his watch.” 

« Director Woolsey yesterday went on 

« the CIA’s closed-circuit television, for 

2 the second time, to commiserate with 
S the troops and administer the agency 
% version of a group hug. “It’s a bad day 
\ for people, particularly people who had 
j known Rick Ames,” said a CIA spokes- 
3> woman. “It’s emotionally diffi cult 
? We’re certainly all saddened.” 

2 T don’t think it’s going to affect 
" Agency morale per se, other than to 

* say, ‘Yes, Virginia, there is a security 

- problem,’ ” said CIA alum George 
Carver, now at the Center for Strate- 

!: gic and International Studies. But 
2 C arver claimed to divine more dis- 
« tressing implications, 

1 “I’m about a decade older that he is,” 
he said of the 52-year-old Ames. “In i 

v my generation concepts like patriotism 1 
and honor and moral obligation were 
deemed to have some weight. But this 
was before the MTV generation; be- 

2 fore the baby boomers. To find some- 
" one now who flips over his loyalty for 
z pure monetary return is despicable and 
•>. disgusting.” 

g Carver’s cross-generational rage : 

was echoed, albeit quietly, by retired 
Adm. Bobby Ray Inman, the former 
No. 2 at the CIA who most recently 
made headlines as the un-nominee for 
secretary of defense. 

“If you go back to the ’30s and ’40s, 
the people who collaborated with for- 
eign intelligence services all did it for 
ideological reasons, or because they 
were blackmailed,’’ said Inman “From 
the ’70s on, it isn’t a case of affinity . . . 
that causes people to give up our se- 
crets. Sometimes it’s revenge, but 
mostly it’s money.” 

“When the clarion call for society is 
‘Enrich Thyself,’ I guess it’s pretty 
hard for people in all professions to re- 
sist the temptation,” said the Rev. Wil- 
liam Sloane Coffin, a longtime activist 
on the political left who, playing against 
type, was a spook in the early 1950s. 

“God Almighty, when you think of 
what Whittaker Chambers said about 
the little rugs that Alger Hiss got 
[from his Soviet paymasters], those lit- 
tle $25 rugs!” marveled another CIA 
alum, William F. Buckley Jr., the cre- 
ator of the Blackford Oakes spy novels. 
“This Ames must have been a pretty 
valuable guy.” 

Valuable or not, he certainly liked 
items of value, practically launching 
flares over his Arlington neighborhood 
with his free-spending ways. 


It sounded like such a sloppy per- 
formance that even our people could 
find him,” Buckley said with a giggle. 

“In the days of [legendary Soviet 
mole hunter] James Jesus Angleton, 
honorable men whose careers were 
beyond reproach were sacked by An- 
gleton,” said former State Department 
officer Samuel Hamrick, who writes 
spy novels under the nom de plume 
W-T. Tyler. “Now here’s a guy who 
conspicuously spent Soviet money in 
Washington, and he did it for, what, 
eight years before he was caught It 
never would have happened in the old 
days of gentlemen spies.” 


“What struck me when I first read 
about this guy,” said Agency veteran 
Ashbel Green, an editor at Alfred A. 
Knopf Inc., “was with that name of his, 
Aldrich Hazen Ames, My god, this guy 
is straight out of the Establishment! 
. . . James Jesus Angleton would have 
had a total heart attack about this 
thing” — if he were alive, that is. 

Will some publisher be trying to sign 
Ames up in the next two minutes? 

“No, no,” Green said solemnly. “Re- 
sponsible people will be shy of some- 
body like that” 

So no book deal for Ames? 

“Not in the next two minutes. But it 
may happen in six months.” 



